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PUBLIC ECONOMY. 


IGID and oniversal retrenchment through all the depart- 

V ments of the stare being the order of the day, we present 

our readers with the following curious letters, written by a 

king of Lugland to bis ministers, just 200 years ago, on this 

very subject, and which will be found not inapplicable to the 
present times: 


Copy of iwo Letters from King James the First, to the Lords, 
read at the Board, November 24, 1617, respecting the Abate- 
ment of his Majesty's Household. 


“ My Lorps, 


“ No worldly thing is so precious as time; ye know what 
task I gave you to work upon during my absence, and what 
time was limited unto you for the performance of it. This 
same chancellor of Scotland was wont to tell me, twenty-four 
Years ago, that my house could not be kept upon epigrams; 
long «iscourses and fair tales will never repair my estate.— 
“ Omnis virtus in actione consistit.".—Remember [ told you, 
that the shoe mu-t be made for the foot, and let that be the 
square of all your proceedings in the business. Abate super- 
fluities in all things, and multitudes of unnecessary. officers, 
Wherever they be placed; but for the honsehold, wardrobe, 
and pension, cut and carve as many as may agree with my 
means; exceed not your rule of fifty thousand pounds for the 
household ; if you can make it less, I will account it for good 
Vou. 56, sI service, 
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service, and that you may see [ will not spare my own persona, 
I have sent with this bearer a mote of the supertiuous charges 
concerning my mouth, having had the bappy opportunity of this 
messenger in an errand so nearly concerning his place. In this 
I expect no answer in word or writing, but only the real pers 
formance from the beginning, to relieve me out of My tise. 
ries; for new the ball is at your feet, and the world shall bear 
me witness, tliat | have put you fair to it. Ad so praying 
God to bless your labours, [ bid you heartily farewell. . 
“* Your own, 


“ JAMES, R.” 


“ Niy Lorps, 


« [ received from you yesternight .the bluntest letter that | 
think ever king received from his council. Ye write that the 
Green Cloth will do nothing, and ye offer me no advice; why 
ure ye counsellors, if ye offer no council? An ordinary mes- 
stnger might bave brought me such an answer: it is my plea. 
sure that my charges be eqnaily with my revenue, and it is ne. 
cessary. so to be; for this 1s a project must be made, and one 
of the main branehes thereof is my house. This project is 
but to be offered anto you, an’! how it may be be better laid to 
agree with my honour and contentment, ye are to advise upon, 
and then have my cottsent. If this cannot be performed with- 
out diminishing the aumber of tables, diminished they must 
be; and if that cannot serve, two or three must be thrust into 
one. If the Green Cloth will not make a project for this, 
some other must do it. If ye caunot find then: out, [ must 
ofly remember two things, the time must no more be lost, aad 
that there are twenty ways of abatement besides the house, if 
they be well looked into, aud so farewell. 


“« JAMES, R” 





PARISIAN MODEs. 


HE fashions at Longchamp have hitherto been simple 

and tasteful, White straw hats are much worn; those 
with flag rims are two fingers broad, having round the crown, 
at eqnal distances, three circles, each of which is formed by 
three white ribbons; three white feathers, placed in front, bend 
over the crown; they have also broad ties, balf silk and half 
yawze, striped rose and white, lilac and white, pisiache and 
white, or yellow and white. When a demi fichu is used in- 
siead of ribbon, it is striped with the same colours, Flowers 
worn in wreaths are generally of two sorts. Several florists 
haye studied to compose sivgular flowers; they have, for in- 
stance, 
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stance, made moss roses, one half of which was a rose, and 
the other a chesnut stalk, To common roses they join the 
Jeayes of the thistle, the majden haiy, and the tulip; they have 
also invented the blossam of May with thorns, for trimming. 
Wreaths of roses and jilac, or jonquils and lilac, and large gar- 
Jands of Jilac only, are most in vogue. Fichus are still worn 
on black spencers, but long matted gold chains are more gen- 
tee], Whyte robes of very fine muslin, with the bottom and 
the shoulders bound with colours, are numerous. 





A timely Word to the Poor and Middling Inhabitants of 
Oxford, on the Advaniages of a Provident or Saving 
Bank. 


ROVIDENT or saving banks have been tried with good 

suecess in two or three different places for some years 
past. The plan of them is so useful a one, that many are now 
inthe act of being set up in all parts‘of the kingdom; and it 
is likely that the city of Oxford will soon take its turn in 
establishing one for the benefit of its poorer and middling 
people. 

The uses of a provident bank may be explained in a few 
words. 

First, A man who can help himself, needs to be indebted to 
nobody. 

Secondly, A provident bank enables a poor man to help 
himself, and better too than all the charity of fiends or neigh- 
bours could do it for him. It gathers small savings, such as 
almost eyery one cam spare, into such a stock as will stand him 
in stead for the whole of his life. These are some of the 
facts:—One shilling a week saved, and put into this bank, be- 
comes twenty pounds in seven years. Three shillings a-week 
saved, and put into the bank, become sixty-one pounds in sevea 
years. Other savings grow in their proportion, into a fund 
that will make a poor inan too rich to beg or borrow of avy 
body bat himself. 

Thirdly, ‘Tbe poor sometimes talk as if they could do no- 
thing to Letter themselves. This is very true, if they wiil 
work hard one day only to get money to spend at the alehouse 
the next day: or il they will be as thoughtless about helping 
themselves as if they had neither sense nor conscience to guide 
them: or if they will look to the parish, instead of looking to 
their own hands and head: or if they will complain and be 
idle, instead of doing their best. But if there be no necessity 
for all this, then itis not true, that they can do nothing to 
mend their condition, They can do much: they can do more 
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than others can do for them: because working and saving will 
always hold out longer, and make more, than charity can do; 
because charity spends, but does not make,money. Let then 
begin a new way for once; namely, let them save what hitherto 
they have been used to spend in drinking or other waste: and 
Jet them work fairly to lay the first stone of their own comfort, 
It they will make up, by shillings at a time, only a few pounds, 
those few pounds will ‘of themselves grow into more; and if 
other savings be added to the stock, the old and the new will 
go on ‘ogeiher, and swell into a heap, into which the owner 
may put his hend, to help himself, in bis old age; in a time of 
sickness; in hard times; in a loss of work 3 in putting bis chil- 
dren out to an honest trade; in buying a cottage ; in making 
himselt easy and respectable too. 

Fourthly, A man, by saving his odd money, takes the way 
to avoid not only want and begyary, but to ‘avoid many sins 
too. The sin of drunkenness, with the brutish blasphemy 
that attends it: the sin of wastefulness: the sin of mis spend. 
ing time: the sin of neglecting children and f.mily: the sin 
of bad example and bad company, are all to be seen in a cares 
less, sottish life. Who would not wish to avoid the temptation 
of all these things? He who wishes to do it, let him begin by 
thinking whether money carried toa public house, or to a 

saving bank, will tury to the best account: and whether stay- 
ing at home himself, taking care of his family if he have one; 

1 providing g against the tume when he may have one; and liv- 
ing frugally, temperately, and conscionably, wil not be fol- 
lowed with some good upon it. A few fools may pretend to 
Jaugh at you, because you may chuse to become on a sudden 
wiser than you have been, or than they wish to be, Leave 
them to their mirth, and to the beggary that is coming afier 
it: and see whether you would wish to change conditions with 
them in a few years time, if you should live su long, when you 
will have money at the Bank of England; comfort at home; 
and a cheerful heart within; and those unhappy wretches will 
be‘brought to live upon the busks, and nobudy to blame for 
it, but themselves 

Fiithly, Re sanenie r that a saving bank is not an im posture 
upon the poot like a lottery oflice. It makes smaller promises, 
but it keeps them. It does not rob many and make ove rich: 
but it ts acommon benefit to every one alike, and to every 
inan exactly according to his endeavours of being industrious 
and frugel. It proceeds by a rule as sure and certain as that 
two and twomuake four; with this bonus besides, that two and 
two ina saving bank make more than four. To give yeua fair 
view of he way in which money will grow by wood husbandry 
ol it, you may see (in the next page,) a short table whereia 
the savings which you imay subscribe per week are put down, 
with 
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with the sum which they will amount to in a certain time; 
which time may be longer or shoster, accord.ng to your own 
wants and convenience. For you will be the complete owners 
and masters of your own property, to keep it in the bank, or 
take it out, as you please, and when you please. It has been 
already mentioned to you that one shilling a week will make 
twenty pounds in seven years. With this sum of twenty 
pounds, con-ider what you might do, if you had it in band all 
atonce. You might buy a cow; or set up a small shop; or 
apprentice a soa; or furnish a cottage; or do some one of 
many other things which make money well worth having. 
Take your choice among them all; and if it please God that 
you should live so long, begin with w shilling a week, and you 
will have your wish. Lf you do not live so long, your children 
or your other relatives will bave it for you; and you will leave 
them your own Little property, and your good example with it. 

“ Go to the ant, thdu slaggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise: Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest.”~- 
Proverbs of Solomon vi. 6,7, 8. 

“ If any provide not for his own, and especially for those of 
his own house, he hath cenied the faith, and is worse than aa 
infidel.” —St. Paul’s Ist Epistle to ‘Timothy v. 8. 

AN INHABLTANT OF OXFORD. 

March 1, 1816. 


TABLE shewing the Produce of Weekly Sums at Compound Iaterest, at 41. per Cent. 
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T £E .A, 


N the Entertainer for April 15, page 312, appeared an 

original Essay on Coffee, in which i: was ‘endeavoured wg 
prove that it was a beverage nuch moie wholesome and plea. 
sani than teas The French sre dotingly fond of it, and Napo. 
leon Buonaparte drinks very liberally of it. Some of the 
deputies to the French: Chamber of Representatives have spoke 
of tea with great contempt, and one of thew, in the fervour 
of his zeal against that quiet and favourite portion of the 
English, recommended brandy asthe true drink. As this is 
an interesting subject, the following brief account of the ig 
troduction of tea into England, and its gradual increase of 
consumption, may not, perlaps, be unacceptable :— 

The precise period at which tea was first introduced into 
Europe is, in some measure, involved inobscurity. Andersson, 
whose authority on commercial points ts in general to be re- 
hed upon, observes, that the earliest author he met with, by 
whow tea is mentioned, is Giovanni Botaro, a sensible Italian, 
who, in his work “ Of the Cause of Magnificence and Great. 
ness of Cities,” published 1590, says “ The Chinese have an 
herb, out of which they press a delicate juice, which serves 
them for a drink instead of wine; it also preserves their health, 
and frees them from all those evils that the :umoderate use of 
wine doth breed unto us.” This is evidently descriptive of tea, 
though itis not men:ioned by name. Dr. Lettsom, however, 
says that ithad been the subject of notice before that period. 
The editors of the Encyclopedia Britannica state, that it was 
first imported by the Dutch in 1610. Be thisas ut may, the 
Duteh East India Company were unquestionably the first who 
engaged intea as an article of commerce; and from the bee 
gining until near the close of the 17th century, the whole of 
the European demand was supplied through the medium of 
their sales. The quantities, however, that were imported 
during this period were very trifling, as it was principally used 
as a medicine, and failed of obtaining any considerable degree 
of reputation, owing to the discordant opinions that were held 
by the faculty with regard to its properties. ‘The use of ea: 
was known in England long before the company adopted it as 
an article of their established imports; but when or by whom 
it was first introduced, does not appear with any direct certainty. 
That tea was considered as ascarce and valuable article in 
1664, may be gathered from an entry in the company’s records, 
under the date of July the Ist in that year, whereby it appears 
that on the arrival of some ships, the master-attendant was 
ordered to go on board, and enquire what rarities of birds, 
beasts, or other curiosities, there were on board fit to present 
to his majesty ; and on the SOih of September following, there 
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isin the general books an entry of 2lb. Qoz. of tea for his 
majesty, for which the company are charged in their account 
with the secretary 41. 5s. The first importation of tea made 
by the company appeared to have been in 1669, when two 
canisters were received from the factors at Bantam, weighing 
j43lb. oz. In four years, from 1097 to 1700, the average 
importation fromm Holland and the East Indies amounted to 
96,935!b. Sach was the state of the tea trade in England at 
the close of the 17th century, at which time it was nearly, if 
sot altogether, unknown in the sister kingdoms of Scotland 
and Ireland. It is related, upon vood authority, that in 1685 
the widow of the unfortunaie Duke of Monmouth sent a 
pound of tea as apresent to some of her noble relations in 
Scotland ; but having omitted to send the needful directions 
for its use, the tea was boiled, the liquor thrown away, and the 
leaves were served up at table as a vegetable. It is needless to 
add that in this way the rarity was but lithe esteemed. From 
1700, however, to the present period, the consumption of tea 
inGreat Britain has been gradva!'y increasing, ‘ullithas reached 
the astonishing extent of upwards of 25,000,0001b. per aun. 
It may be literally said to have descended from the palace ta 
the cottage, and from a faslionable and expensive luxury 
has been converted into an essential comfort, and now 
forms the morning repast of almost every family in the king 
dom . 








FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY, &c. 


HE west end of the town now boasts an uncommon dis- 
play of fashionable articles. The ladies have at 
present a peculiar inclination for Indian diamond clasps, which 
are exhibited for sale at 200 guineas each A diamond dove 
and olive branch, curiously formed asan ornament for the hair, 
is also a fashionable bijou, at the price of only 7OuI, 

There is another article of !uxury in the selections of ele- 
vated rank—we allade to a fine set of chessmen. The im. 
portant idea which players have of that game will frequently 
excite desire to procure a correct similitude of the troops, 
castle, hing, queen, and other powers they are to put in mo- 
tion; and in order to accord with the received opinion that 
chess is of Indian origin, the modern taste is to have the pieces 
ctiriously carved in ivory, after the costume, manners, and cus- 
toms of the Persians and Indians. A set of the latter descrip- 
tion iscommonly sold for 50 guineas, and the purchaser is 
proud of his acquisition. We have mentioned a low price 
for these objects of fancy ; sets have been sold at 500 guineas, 
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and considered cheap. Some carved in India, which haye 
adorned the cabinets of the greatest princes and stutesmen, 
who devoted so much time to the study of chess, are inya. 
luable. 

Fashion, ever variable, bas at last turned to old family plate, 
A short time since, plate constructed a century ago, was either 
consigned to the strong box as unfit for refinement, or ex. 
changed for new. Now all the goldsmiths have ransacked 
their stores for platethey once bought by the ounce. We 
cannot conclude without adverting to the patronage fashiona. 
ble circles bave afforded British porcelain. The embellish. 
ment to the works of Ballon’s not superior to many speci. 
mensof quadrupeds, birds, and insects, delineated upon the 
desert plate, or acoffee cup; and the produciious of China 
ure now yery low indeed, if we compare them with our 
own. 





Remarks of a recent Tourist in France. 


N° one can read the charming picture of,roral manners, 
J and innocent amusements, in the first volume of Mar- 
moenie!’s Memoirs, without regretting the cowplete and tho- 
rough extinction-of the simplicity and goodness which it so 
enchantingly pourtrays. ‘The torrent of the Revolation has 
swept away every vestige of these amiable qualities ; and long 
habits of military ferocity avd heentiousness have des 
stroyed all taste for simple pleasures, an. etlaced all relish for 
the mid enjoyincots of domestic comtort and bumble life. 
Most of the varimiless rej ings of the Country were connected 
with religious festivals; with religion these were all lost; and 
with it too was lost the unsophisiicated character which the 
French peasantry, particularly in-some of the southern pro- 
vinces, bad still retained, amidst the general profligacy of 
morals. In these parts the peasants had been remarkable for 
their attachment to their lords; but the following anecdote 
will shew how speedily this sentiment was extinguished by the 
prospect of plunder :—Madame de 2*** told me, that in 
1792 her husband euigrated; and their chateau in Languedoc 
vas riled by the insurgent peasants; the estate, as belonging 
to an emigrant, was declared national property, and put under 
sequestrauion, But as she possessed some interest at Paris, 
she remained in France; and repairing to the seat of goverte 
ment, by dint of Jong solicication, at length procured a restora 
tion of the chateau and its dependencies, the park, gardens, 
&e. On obtaining this order, she immediately went down to 
take the necessary means to prevent further depredation a 
9 enter 
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enteritg ler park, she found it, as well ds rhe lawn and gardens, 
filed with then and women, her forter fieasaniry, who-were 
busied in digging abd planting, ahd took fot the shghtest ho- 
tice of theit abcient mistress. Tae chaiéau lad been gutted 5 
the large mirrors taken from the walls; and the very rafters 
from the roof bad been sawed into billets for fire-wood. 

The person who had been foremost in instigating to these 
depredatiogs, and most eager in the acquisiuon of pluader, 
was the old nurse of the baron; a woman, who, according to 
the fashion of the French foblesse, bad been supported and 
cherished in nis house; her children edacated and provided 
for; and herself treated rather as a decayed member of the 
family, than as @ dependant menial. This is no solitary in- 
stance of ingratitade: similar occurrences happened to al- 
most every family ; and if [ might hazard an opinion, I would 
say that in France there is, now, no where to be found any reci- 
procal attachment between the landlord and the tenant, the 
master and tie servant, the pastor and his flock ; scarcely 
even between the father and his children. To what is this 
to be attributed, if mot to the decay of religious principle ? 





—_—- ——_., 


The Pilgrimage of Living Poets to the Stream of Castaly. 


Love the poets: I live in the light of their fanciés. Tt is 

my best delight to wander forth on summer evenings, whea 
the air is fresh and clear, and the leaves of the trees ate mak- 
ing music with it, and the birds are busy with their wings, 
fluttering themselves to rest, and a brook is murmuring along 
slimost inaudibly, and the son is going quietly down: it is at 
this tithe delicious to inuse over the works of ovr best bards. 
Some time last year, [ had roamed in an eveding like to one of 
those | have spoken of; and, after dwelling on the fairy beau- 
ties of Spenser, and thence passing to the poets of my owt 
time, and to comparing the latter with somé that had gone be+ 
fore, 1 cast myself on a romantic bahk by a brook side. Thé 
tilence arouhd me, sive the home-returning bee with its 
“ drowsy hum,” and the moaning soand of distant cattle, an 
the low, sullen gurgling of waters, lulled me to sleep. The 
light of my thoughts gilded my dream; my vision was 6 
ptoof of mienta! existetice when the bodily sense had passed 
away, 

Methought (this, I believe, is the established langnage of 
dreams), methought [ was sauntcring along a romantic vale, 
Which was surrounded with majestic and rugged mountains ; a 
Sinall stream struggled through it, and its waves seeméd thé 
brightest chirystal [ had ever witnessed. Isat me down on its 
Margin, which was focky and beautiful (so far wiy visidh was 
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copied directly from life). As I mused, a female figur erose 
like a silvery mist from the waters, and advanced, with a coun 
tenance full of light, and a form of living air; her garments 
floated round her like waves, and her hair basked on her shoul. 
ders 


“ Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.” 


There was a touch of immortality ia her eyes, and her yi 
ultogether was animated with a more than earthiy glory. She 
approached me with smiles, and told me she was the guardian 
of the stream that flowed near, and that the stream itself wag 
the tue Castalian,. which so. many “ rave of, though they 
know it not.” .L turned with fresh deiight to gaze dni thé 
water; its music sounded heavenly to me; | fancied that there 
was a pleasant dactylic motion in its waves, The spirit said 
that, from the love I bore to her favourite, Spenser, she would 
permit me to see(myselt unseen) the annual procession of living 
bards to fetch water from the stream on that day ; [ looked her 
iny thanks as well as [was able; it was ont of my power to 
express them. She likewise informed me, that it was custo- 
nary for each poet, as he received his portion, to say in what 
iianner he intended to use it, The voice of the spirit was 
stich as fancy has heard in some wild and lovely spot among 
the hills or lakes of this world at twilight time: I felt my sonal 
fullof music while listening to it, and held my breath in very 
excess of delight.. Suddenly L heard the sound of approache 
ing feet, and a confused mingling of voices ; the spirit touched 
me into invisibility, and thea softly faded into snany air here 
self. In a litde time Isaw.a motley crowd advancing cone 
fusedly to the stream; [ soon pesceived that they were each 
provided with vessels to bear away some portion of the im 
mortal waters. They all paused at a little distance from the 
spot on which I was reclining; and then each walked singly 
aud slowly from the throng, and dipped his vessel in the blue 
wild wave of Castaly. As weil as I can recollect, L will endea 
vour to describe the manner and words of the most interesting 
of our living poets on this particular occasion. ‘The air about 
the spot seemed brighter at their presence, and the waves 
dauced along with a livelier delight: Pegasus might be seen 
coursing the windsin wild rapture on one of the neighbouring 
mountains, and sounds of glad and viewless wings were heard 
at intervals in the air, as if “ troops of spirits were revelling 
over head, and rejoicing at the scc ne.” 

And first, methought, a loaely and melancholy figure slowly 
moved fusth, and sileatly filled a Grecian ura: 1 knew by the 
look of nobiluy, and the hurried aad turbulept plunge with 
which the vesse! was dashed into the stream, that the owner 
was Lord Byron. He shed some tears while gazing on the 
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waier, and they seemed to make it purer and fairer: he de- 
dared that’ he would keep the urn by him, untouched “ for” 
some years ;” buat he had scarcely spoken, ere he had sprinkled 
forth some cafeless drops upon the earth. He suddenly re- 
treated. 

There then advanced a polite personage very oddly clad; he 
hada breastplate on, and over that a Scotch plaid ; and, strange. 
to'say, with these, silk stockings and dress shoes: this gentles 
man brought an old helmet for ‘his vessel; [ guessed him to be: 
Waker Scott. His helmet did not hold enoaogh for a very 
deep draught, but the water it contained took a pleasant sparkle 
fom the warlike metol, which shone through its shallowness, 
Hesaid he had disposed of his portion’ on advantageous terms. 

Nextcame Thomas Moore : you might have known him “by 
the wild lastre of his eye, and the fine freedom of -his air; he 
gaily dipped a goblet in the tide, and vowed, in his’ high-spi- 
sited manver, that he would turn bis share to nectar: he de- 
parted with sumiles. I heard the wings play pleasantly in the’ 
air'while he was bending over the stream. 

I now perceived a perso advance whom I knew to be 
Southey. His brow was bound by a wreath of faded laurel, 
which had every mark of town growth. He appeared qnite 
bewildered, and scarcely could remember his way to the in- 
spiring stream. His voice was chunnting the praises of kings 
and courts as he advanced, but he dropt some little poems 
behind him, as he passed me, which were very opposite in tone 
towhat he himself uttered. [le was compelled to stoop be- 
forehe could reach the water, and the gold vessel which he 
wed procured but little at last. He declared that his intention 
wasto make'sack of what he had obtained. On retiring; he 
mounted a cream-coloured horse which was in waiting, and 
st off in uneven paces for St. James’s. 

Then appeared Rogers with a glass in his hand, which, froin 
the cypher engraved thereon, had evidently once belonged to 
OiverGoldsinith. He caught but a few drops, and these he 
meantto make the most of, by mingling them with common 
water. 

Crabbe, with a firm step and steady countenance, walked se- 
dately to the stream, and planged a wooden bowl into it: he 
observed, that he should make strong ale for the country peo- 
pleyof all that he took away; and that, after the first brewing, 
heshould charitably allow Mr. Fitzgerald to make small beer 
for his own use, 

ln avery pensive attitade Montgomery sauntered to the 
water's brink ; he there mused awhile, uttered a few some- 
things of half poetry and half prayer, dipped a little mug of 
Shettield ware in the wave, and retired in tears. 

3K 2 With 
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With a wild yet, nervous. step. Campbell. came fram. the 
throng: light visions started up in the fair distances, as he, 
moved, and, the figure of. Hope could be. faintly discerned 
amidst them,: she smiled on him as he advanced. He dipped 
his bowl in the stream with a fine bold air, and expressed his:ine 
tention of analysing partof the water which he procared, 

Next came Hunt, witha rich. fanciful goblet in bis hand, 
finely enamelicd with Italian landscapes; he held, the cup te, 
his, breast as he approached, and his eyes sparkled, with. frank 
delight. After caiching a wave, in which a sunbeam. seemed 
freshly melied, be intimated, that he should. water heart's, ease 
and many favourite flowers with it, The sky appeared ofa 
deep, blue as he was retiring. 

Lord, Strangford would now have advanced, bnt the. voice of 
the spirit forbade him, as he did not come for the water on his 
own account. 

Coleridge, Lamb, and: Lloyd, walked. forth.arm-in-arm, and 
moved gently to the stream: they conversed, as they passed, 
on the beauties of the country, eu its peaceful associations, 
and on the purity of domestig affections, Their conversation 
then turned to poetry, and, from the,simplicuy of the remarks 
of Lloyd and Lamb, | found thas.their vecy hearts were wedy 
ded to innocence and peace. Coleridge talked, ina higher 
strain, but be at last confused himself with the abstruseness of 
his own observations; he hinted . at a. metaphysical, peem: he 
was about to write in 100 books: Lawb remarked to, him, that 
he should prefer one of bis affectionate and feeling sonnets ta 
all bis wanderings of mind. Each of these poets lield, inihis 
hand a simple porringer, declaring that it brought the finest te 
collections of frugal fare and country, quiet. Lamband Lloyd 
dipped in a bright but rather shallow part of the stream ; Cole- 
ridge went to the depths, where be might. haye caught the 
purest water, had he not unfortonately clouded it, with thesand 
which, he himself disturbed at bottom. Lamb and Lloyd 
stated that they should take their porringers home, and shwe 
their covoien};, with the amiable and simple hearts dwelling 
there. Coleridge was not positive as to the use to which be. 
should apply his portion of the stream, ’ull,be had ascertained 
what were the physical reasons for the sand’s propensity to 
mount and curl itself in water; he thougut, however, of club 
bing it with the portions of his companions and making a lake 
of, the whole. ‘These three poets left the stream im the same 
manner they approached it. 

Last came a calin and majestic figare moving serenely to- 
waids the stream: the celandines and small flowers.sprang op 
to catch the pressure of his feet; the sun-light fell wah a fiver 
glow around ; spirits cugiled most mirthluily aod musically in 
the air, and a wing every now, and then twinkled - “git 
(like 
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(like the autunan leaf that)trempbles, and flashes. up to the sun), 
and its feathers of wavy gold were alinosi too sparkling to be 
Igoked, upon, ,the waters of Casialy ran brighter as: he ape 
proached, and seemed to play and dimple wiih pleasure at. his 
presence. Li, was, Wardsworth! inv his hand, be held a vase of 
pure chrystal ; and, when.e, had reached the brink of the 
siseam, the ,waxe, proudly, swelled itself into his cup; at this 
memene the supyy ali above lis brow. became embodied ; and 
the glowing, and lighi-ome spirit shone into being,and dropped. 
agatland on, his tovehead! Sounds e:hesial swelled, and. trem- 
bled, and revelled ia the air; and foruis.of light played in and 
qui of sight; aad ,all agoyid. seemed like a, living.world of 
breathing poetry. Wordsworth bent with reverence over the 
vase, and decjared)thatthe waters, he, had obtained. should be 
the refreshmens of his soul: le then raised his couatenance,, 
which had become illuminated, from the wave over which he 
had, bowed, and retired witha calun dignity, 

The sounds of . sticring wings now, ceased, the air became: less, 
bright, and the flowers.died away. upon the basks. No other 
poet. remained to obiain water from the, Castaliam stream; bat 
sill, i, sparkled aud, played, along, with, a soul-like. and, melo-. 
liovs sound, Ona sudden [ heard a.confusion. of tongyes be-, 
hind. me ;, on tusping round, L found. that it arose from a mis-~ 
taken set of, gentiemen who, were chaticiing. and busiling and 
dippiag at a lite brook, which, they. deemed, was.the true Cas- 
tajiaa: their splashing, au)! vociferauon, and bustle,.can only 
be imazined by those who have seen a flack of geese wash 
themselves in a.pand wail, gabbling .importance. There was 
Speaser,, with; a goblet leat to him. by a lady of quality; and 
Hayley, simpering,and bowing, ans reaching with a tea-cup at 
the water; and, Wilgon, with,a child’s pap-speon ; and Bowles, 
laboriously: engaged. in filling,fourteea nut-sbells ; and Lewis, 
slawly and mystesiously pluagiog an,old, skull into. the brook ; 
while poor Cotte fumed and angered, but scarcely reached the 
Stream at,lagt.. ‘There were po encouraging, signs in the ele- 
meats, no delight! sounds, of, attendant spirits, no springing 
up of flowers. to cheer,these worthies in their pursuits ; they 
seemed. perfectly satisfied with their own greatuess, aad were 
flaiered into industry by their own vanity and loudness, Af- 
ler some time, the pespeiual activity of tongues fatigued my 
ear, and | turned myself from the noisy crowd towards the si- 
lenisheavens); there,to my astonished aud delighted eyes, ap- 
peared, Shakespeare, surrounded with excessive light, with 
Spenser on one hawd.and Milton ov the ether; with the, best 
of ounearly bards thronging about him. One glance of his 
eye scared,the silly multitude from the brook ; then, amidst 
uvearthly music, he calmly ascended, and was lost in the splens 
douse of thesky., At this moment] awoke. IN 
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INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS, &c. 


OPY of a speech delivered by Major-General Prole (in 

the India Company’s service) at the late General Meeting 

of the Bristol Church of England Missionary Society ;' when 
that gentleman ably filled the chair : 

After a military service of forty years, including anactual res 
sidence of thirty-six years in India, [ can truly say, that the 
people of the East are in a deplorable state of darkness with 
respect to religion. They do indeed profess to believe in a Sa. 
preme God, but their popular deities resemble those of Greece 
and Rome; as Cowper suys, ‘* Gods such as guilt makes. wel. 
come.” If our forefathers under the dominion of the Druids 
and their cruel superstitions were to be pitied, so are the Hin- 
doos under their Bramins, and the dominion of the powers of 
darkness; by which [ would express not only literal devils, but 
the powers of ignorance, superstition, prejudice, and sin, 
which is the blackness of darkness. I have twice passed by 
the temple of Juggernaut, marching with troops, and both 
times we halted to afford an opportunity for the Hindoos to! 
worship the idol. I beheld the avenues to the temple sirewed 
with sculls and human bones, and heard one of our young sur- 
geons exclaim in professional enthusiasm “ Ob! what a glo- 
rtous study is here!” | have been a witness of the enthusiasm 
with which the Hindoos expose themselves to probable martyr- 
dom, by crowding with fanatical violence to only the ordinary 
worship of the idol. 

At the first time of our passing one man was trampled to 
death, aud others were dangerously bruised: on the return of 
the troops, several more were much burt, for there were eight 
battalions of Sepoys. I observed that the Bramins who inha- 
bited the temple were fat and sleek in general, and seemed to 
be despotic lords of the town and its population. ‘The con- 
trast between the former artd the latter was extreme ; the peo- 
ple and their houses presented the deplorable spectacle of ta- 
mine, disease, filih, und cruel oppression. I well remember, 
that [ felt horror in marching through the streets, not only 
from the above general appearance of misery, but from the 
howlings and screamings of the women, who came wringing 
their hands to the doors of their houses, and fell on their knees 
to the British officers as they passed. The immediate cause [ 
do not certainly know, for there was no halt at that time, nor 

‘any notice taken; but I apprehend that they implored protece 
tection from the cruel tyranny of their masters. 

Many of the Hindoos, who are British subjects, are not 
afraid to speak their sentiments in confidence respecting the 
character of the Bramins. I recollect that a shopkeeper in the 
bazuar of the battalion of which L had the temporary _ 
mand, 
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mand, in the campaigns of Marquis Cornwallis, requested me 
tofurnish him with a written passport and credentials, as be in- 
tended to embark from Madras, and not to return to Bengal 
by land. I inquired the cause of a resolution so uncommon to 
a Hindoo, and he told me frankly, that if he were to pass by 
the temple of Juggernaut, the rapacity of the Bramins would 
strip him of all that he had saved in the course of the war by 
his industry ; at the same time he spoke of them as remorse= 
less plunderers. ‘The countenances of the Bramins of Jug- 
gernaut'had, in general, a fierceness and wildnessof expression, 
whieh reminded me’ of maniacs and even demoniacs; yet it 
was mixed with intelligence in the eyes, which seemed to an- 
nounce “ the depths of Satan.” 

I have also seen, on other occasions, the Braminical priest 
(like the priestess of the Delphic oracle) apparently possessed 
by his demon in a manver incredible and inconceivable without 
ocular demonstration. [ have seen their temples ornamented 
(if 1 may so speak,) with all the orders of infernal architec- 
ture, displaying all the sins of the citiesof the plain in human 
figeres, and exhibiting evil spirits under the significant em- 
blems of serpents, toads, alligators, and other destructive or 
abominable reptiles! Such are the gods of these deluded peo- 
ple ; and they are precisely such as St. Paul deseribes thew ia 
the first chapter to the Romans, viz. “ vile.affections, four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things.” Their morality, generally 
speaking, and with few exceptions, is such as may be expected 
to flow from sources so impure, and such as the apostle de- 
scribes in the conclusion of the chapter. They arein a de- 
gree peculiar to heathen countries, liars, and thieves. Perjury 
is So common as scarcely to be thoughtacrime: | have heard 
a Bramin say, “ I: is God who commits all the sin that mea 
commit ; for men cannot help it, if they are ordained to it.” 

tis very common with the natives in India to poison each 
other: [once saw a mother take her infant from her bosom, 
and dash it down upon the stones; it is true that she was ina 
crowd and much pressed, aod the child teazed her by screams 
ing. She was riding ona pony on a line of march, and the 
provost guard was behind driving on the baggage. Fearful 
of being overtaken, and perhaps beat, and enraged at the cries 
of the child, she east it down on the rocky ground. As they 
make but little scruple to murder each other, so they commit 
suicide with astonishing firmness and apparent indifference, 
some'imes by poison, by sword, or by drowning; and this is 
exclusive of religious suicides, such as burning and burying 
themselves alive. Another source of misery to the supersti- 
tious Asiatics, is their unbounded belief in, and pretended 
practice of magic, [f a man or woman be taken ill, and do 
hot know”exactly to what cause to ascribe their illness, they 
j 9 ge- 
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generally impute it to witchcraft. They then look about forthe 
author ; that is to say, they consider who hates them, or whom 
they hate, and then they take it for granted that such person 
is'the witch. The consequence is, either open accésation and 
persecution, or secret revenge: they generally prefer the in. 
cantations of their pretended magicians to the ‘skill and medi. 
cines of European surgeons, io cases of sickness ; and J have 
known instances of death in comsequence-of this. infatuation, 
A Hindoo Sepoy once said tome, “ Sir, you Keropeans are 
much nearer to God than we Hindoos.” Another said, “ Sir, 
my religion is, I think, the worst in the world ; for we are so 
bound and shackled by prohibitions and external ceremonies, 
that life beccmes a burden.” Surely they who bring a certaia 
remedy for all these evils are true philanthropists ; and as no- 
thing less than “ the love of God it Christ” can inspire such 
benevolence, there can be no doubt of the divine approbation 
of missionary Jabours in the great day of the Lord Jesus, In 
fine, we can truly appreciate the importance and necessity of 
missionary labours only by considering, that all the best nateral 
qualities of man cannot save tire soul from perdition ; for this 
momentous end, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, working by 
love to God and man, is indispensably necessary. Those who 
believe this (as I decidedly do) will be sincere friends to the 
missionury cause. ' 





WAR HORSES. 


\ HEN horses are hit in battle, they stop, tremble in 

every muscle, and groan deeply, while their eyes shew 
wild astonishment. During the battle of Waterloo, some of 
the horses, as they lay on the ground, having recovered from 
the first agony of their wounds, fell to eating the grass aboot 
them—thus surrounding thetnselves with a circle of bare 
ground, the limited extent of which showed their weakness, 
Others of these interesting animals, to whom man so strongly 
attaches himself, were observed quietly grazing in the middle 
of the field, between the two hostile lines, their riders having 
been shot off their backs, and the balls that flew over their 
heads, and the roaring behind, and before and about then, 
causing norespite of the usual instinetsof their nature. Whea 
a charge of cavalry went past, near to any of the stray horses 
already mentioned, the trained animals would set off, form 
themselves in the rear of their mounted companions, and 
though without riders, gallop strenuously along with the rest, 
not stoppiog or finching when the fatal shock with the evemy 


took place. ‘ 
6 Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes of the French General Travot. 


ers following anecdote is illustrative of the character of 
the French General Travot :—During the late campaign, 
a bigotted peasant of La Vendee, inflamed by the zealots of 
the royal cause, resolved on an attempt to assassinate him : 
but mistaking the staff of General .Lamarque for that of Tra- 
vot, and being unacquainted with the person of the intended 
victim, he fired upon an aide-de-camp of that general, and 
killed him. He was immediately seized, and brought before 
General Lamarque, to whom, upon examination; he confessed 
his design. Whereupon General Lamarque ordered him to be 
carried before Travot, that the latter might i pa of him as 
he pleased. After inquiring what motive could prompt him to 
such an action, and discovering him to be a man misled by the 
fanatic suggestions of the priests, General Travot desired him 
to be liberated, and to return to his plough, recommending 
him, at the same time, in case he should be led to another at- 
tempt of the kind, not to make so fatal a mistake. 

Madame Travot has not evinced less spirit and fortitude 
than the general himself, throughout this arduous struggle, 
At the opening of the trial of her husband, this lady bad an 
interview with General Canvel, in which, after having endea- 
voured in vain to move him by considerations of honour and 
humanity, she addressed him thus :—* I have four children ; 
if, through you, they are bereft of a father, my sons, daily 
mindful of their loss, and studiously bred to the use of arms, 
will, on coming to the age of manhood, avenge their parent 
by shedding the blood of their assassin.” 





REFLECTION. 


F you have daughters, teach them to knit and spin, and to 
keep the family accounts. 
Do not put too much money in your children’s pockets on 
going to school. It is sowing the seeds of prodigality. 





A Question, by C. P. N. of St. Agnes. 
UPPOSE Penhals cliff, or clift, in St. Agnes, to be $50 feet 


perpendicular; and a person was to drop a stone from the 
top of it, what :ime would it take before it would reach the 
bottom, if it met with no obstruction? And what distance 
could be seen to'sea from that eminence in clear weather? 


VoL. 56. sL Answer, 
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Answer, by Foseph Petvin, of Street, to F. Pestlethwaite’s Rebus, inserted 
September 11. 


7 Br Sherborne prints instruct the present age, 

2 And Britain’s island spread her Bibles round, 

That all may know the MEANING Of that page 
Where righteous precepts are for ever found. 








Maswer, by T. H. Maidge, of Plymouth, to Avontonious’s Charade, inserted 
Deceinber 18. 


N DOG-DAYS’ fervent, piercing heat, 
To shady grottos Ill retreat. 


Similar,answers have been received from Betsy and Mary Froude, 
of Aveton Gifford; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy-school; J. Bond, of Heath. 
stock; Philomath, of Weston Zoyland; Peter O'Callaghan, of Payhembury; 
Tristram Whimsey, of Awliscdmbe; J. Petvin, of Street; and $. Alford 
of Chawley. 





REBUS, by P. O'Callaghan, of Payhembury. 


Qn English city, Sirs, pray find ; 
An English county call to mind; 
An English general then select ; 

‘Ah English i next inspect ; 

‘Ap English bied that flies by night; 
An English river bring to sight; 

An English beast now bring in view : 
Afi English town my whole will shew. 


eins a 
AN AGRAM, by }. Davy, of Broadwinsor, 


WE bards, set doWn an ancient town, 
In Switzerland well-known ; 
Which, when transpos’d, as is propos’d, 
A Spanish river’s shown. 

Transpese again, you surely then 
A princely garb will view; 

Once mére trahspose, and you'll distlose 
An instrument. Adieu! 








CHARADE, by Sampson, of Bristol. 


M* first is with labour procur’d, 
And carefully laid up in store; 
But those who that Jabour endur’d 

Are smother’d, or turn’d out of door. 


My Second, though destitute quite 
Of beauty, consider’d alone, 

Hath ofteh a power to delight, 
Array’d in a robe not her own, 


My whole is a seasbn of bliss 
‘Doo exquisite always to last; 
or years fill’d with pleasure like this, 
How few have been fated to taste! 


8 POETRY. 
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Supposed Address of .Jepthah’s Daughter, before the Sacrifice. 
BY MR. LE VESCONTE, JUN. OF JERSEY. 


T must be so—I chearful bow 
Submissive to a father’s vow, , 
Whose arm hath set our country free, 
And won the palm of victory. 


Adiga ye proves and thweting hills! 
Ye HoWwery vales; and imtirm’ring frillst 
Your hatints, so fondly 100’ fe, 
Shall welcome yotr returh tio more. 


The poniard, and the blood-stain’d vase, 
‘The weeping train, the torches’ blaze, 
A ppal me with no guilty fears, 

Nor dim my eyes with woman’s teats. 


Exultingly, in life’s full bloom, 

Thy daughter seeks the silent tomb; 
‘The guiltless blood that from her flows, 
Pure as the dew-dsops on the rose. 


The Salem ma‘denis weep thy lot, 

Their tears, their shrieks, avail therm not; 
Ye virgins! know with joy I die, 

The price of Judah’s liberty. 


This bosom, father! waits the blow; 
And, since thy hand must lay tite low, 
Seize, quickly seize! the fatal dart, 
And sheathe it in this victim heart. 


And should thy thotights on Iphis stray, 
When rais’d to realms of endless day, 
Think how she, dying, kiss’d the hand, 
That gave her death—to save our land! 











THE LIFE BOAT; 
BY JOHN SHIELDS. 


“Ts night, and hark! the eastern blast, 
With fury blows upon the shore; 
The thunder rolls—the rain pours fasty 

And angry billows dreadful roar : 
Now, for the sailors’ fate falls many a tear, 
And many a bosom heaves with anxious fear. 


The tardy morn returns at last, 
Each sad foreboding proves too true; 


Seef 
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See! on the rocks a ship is cast! 

See, to the rigging clings the crew | 
Ah! who the fury of the surge will brave, 
And snatch the sufferers from a wat’ry grave. 


Thy’sacred claims, now pity! urge, 
ow prompt to high exploit the brave; 
*Tis done—the life-boat cleaves the surge; 
Intent the hapless,crew to save. 
The wreck’s approach’d—on board aré all receiv’d, 
Rescu’d from danger, and from death retriev’d. 


Blow on, blow on, ye ruthless winds! 
_. And idly rage, thou stormy main; 
Snatch’d from your power the sailor finds 
His dear-lov’d friends and home again ; 
Whilst wond’ring thousands Venerate the name 
Of him whose genius did the life-boat ffame. 


That name shall ever live renown’d, 
To commerce and to Albion dear, 
Its fame shall reach earth’s farthest bound, 
And lands unknown its worth revere; 
To latest ages still it shall descend, 
With this proud title grac’d—** The sailor’s friend.” 





Dartmouth, 1816, 





For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
SPRING. 


TERN winter has resign’d his reign, 
And smiling spring her sceptre sways, 
Creation teems with life again, ; 
And nature sings glad songs of praise. 


Lo! Sol darts forth his rays benign, 
And pleasure animates the soul ; 
Adore, Oh man! that pow’r divine 
Who made, sustains, and rules the whole. 


Sweet Flora, with majestic mien, 
Advances with her num’rous tribe; ‘ 
And mountain, valley, grove, and plain, 
Eclipse the eastern monarch’s pride. 


How welcome are the joys of spring! 
Her presence doth my breast inspire ; 
While countless tongues her beauties sing, 
With contemplation I admire. 


Each op’ning bud the truth divine 
With tacit eloquence proclaims, _ 
That man shall nse in Heaver. to shine, 
Or be consign’d where darkness reigns, 


When the last trump’s tremendous sound 
Shall make the vaults of death to ring, 

At God's right hand may we be found, 
Where all is everlasting spring! 


TERRZ FILIUS, 








= Ss. 








